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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
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Nation Prepares For 
Revised Tax System 





Collection from Pay Checks Ex- 
pected to Begin July 1 Un- 
der Compromise Bill 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE ASKED 


Congress Has Not Yet Acted on the 
President’s Request for Sixteen 
Billion in New Taxes 











After more than four months of 
stalling in Congress, the pay-as- 
you-go tax bill seemed finally to 
have reached the end of its trail 
last week. As these words are 
written, Congress is giving its final 
consent to the compromise bill ap- 
_proved by the conference commit- 
tee, and there is general expecta- 
tion that the President will not block 
' this act, although he had expressed 
vigorous opposition to the Ruml ‘100 
per cent forgiveness’ plan. 
No one was particularly pleased 
with the hybrid bill as it was finally 
| passed. Adherents of the Ruml plan 
| were disappointed that 1942 taxes 
were not “forgiven” in their en- 
tirety. Opponents on the other side 
of the dispute maintained that the 
bill even in its present form repre- 
sented a “tax grab” on the part of 
wealthy taxpayers. 


General Relief 

Despite these complaints, there is 
| general relief that income taxes are 
now to be on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
that citizens will not constantly be 
-a year and more behind in their debts 
to the government. As House Re- 
'publican leader Joseph Martin put 
'it, the plan has “the advantage of 
H letting people know just what they 
'are expected to pay.” Moreover, it 
provides for collection at the source 
' (that is, from the pay envelope it- 
self), which is the only practical way 
of collecting the tax obligations of 
‘the 23,000,000 small taxpayers who 
‘are expected to have taxable incomes 
this year for the first time. 

It will be recalled that a wide va- 
Tiety of. plans had been suggested 
in both houses. They ranged all the 
‘way from complete cancellation of a 
‘whole year’s tax to schemes for a 
sliding scale of cancellations—a high 
Percentage for the small taxpayer 
a smaller percentage for the 
palthy ones. Still other suggestions 
Were to double up and collect all of 
‘both the 1942 and 1943 taxes, ex- 
pt that the 1942 taxes would be 
‘Spread out over a period of years 
‘© make payment easier, while 1943 
es would be collected currently. 
fhe compromise bill contains fea- 
‘ures of several of these plans. 
The provisions of the compromise 
are fairly simple. To begin with, 
ine abatement will apply to the in- 
e of either 1942 or 1943, which- 
fr is lower. If the tax for that 
ower year is $50 or less, it is can- 
telled entirely. If the tax is more 
than $50, only 75 per cent of it is 
bated, with the provision that at 
(Concluded on page 7) 
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All out air offensive 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 








A Neglected Art 


By Walter E. Myer 


Among the unquestioned marks of a well-educated man or woman are 
reasonableness, intellectual poise, a truth-seeking attitude. Such qualities are 
needed in trying times like these, when we are beset by problms of almost 
impossible difficulty. They will be needed during the years that lie before us, 
for these are certain to be years of change, of unsettlement, of bitter controversy. 
It is, therefore, the imperative duty of all who are concerned with education, 
either as teachers or students, to build up the forces of reason, to encourage 
broadminded, tolerant thinking and discussion. These forces cannot easily be 
developed. Those who are in quest of education are willing to spend countless 
hours, days, years in acquiring knowledge. They gain information, amass facts. 
But too often they are still bound by notions which have taken possession of 
them. They are slaves to prejudices which prevent them from studying prob- 
lems objectively. Pride of opinion keeps the door to new truth closed to them. 

One becomes aware of these enslaving influences when he listens to 
discussions of controversial questions. In most cases the participants expound 
their own points of view and belittle the views of those who do not agree with 
them. If fhe discussion is at all spirited the disputants assert themselves angrily. 
Like petulant children, they assume that the expression of views contrary to 
their own is a personal insult. Their purpose very clearly is not to talk things 
over in order to acquire new facts and to clarify ideas, but rather to win 
personal victory over the opposition. Listen to the debates in Congress and 
that is what you find; not discussion but angry disputation. Tune in your 
radio on a national forum in which prominent leaders of thought (supposedly) 
participate, and you hear the same sort of self-assertion and ill-natured forensic 
combat. Not long ago one of the best known women commentators of the land 
disgraced herself by her angry, childish attacks against an opponent in the 
course of a radio discussion. This case was not exceptional. The radio forums 
offer, in the main, an illustration of the way debate should not be carried on. 

The fact is that few people have learned much about the art of discussion. 
Schools do not teach, and experience does not adequately teach, the art of 
talking things over—of discussion for the purpose of honestly exchanging 
opinion, of discovering new truth, of enriching one’s own mental content by 
drawing upon the facts, experience, or reasoning of others. Education can help 
us to meet the great problems and issues with which the coming generation must 
deal. But only if it discourages childishness, egotism, and pugnaciousness in 
discussion; only if it points the way to intellectual honesty; only as it en- 
courages poise and reasonableness; only as it stimulates a devotion to truth and 
builds an integrity which enables one to engage in objective, truth-seeking, 
friendly interchange of opinion. 


Allies Step Up Air 
Warfare On Europe 


From Bases in England and Africa, 
Axis Industries on Continent 
Receive Heavy Pounding 


‘OTHER MEASURES’ LIE AHEAD 
Air 











Power Alone May Not Insure 
Victory but It Will Soften 


Axis for Invasion 





Allied bombers ranging from their 
bases in Britain and North Africa 
may accomplish a great deal more 
than their important assignment of 
softening Fortress Europe for a later 
land invasion. That they will succeed 
in this task seems, in the light of 
recent heavy raids, almost beyond 
question. The greater possibility, 
which many competent observers be- 
lieve is within reach, is the bombing 
of the Axis into submission. 

The belief, however, is not unani- 
mous among military leaders. Prime 
Minister Churchill in his speech be- 
fore Congress reflected both the con- 
troversy and the middle view when 
he said: “Opinion is divided as to 
whether the use of air power could 
by itself bring about the collapse in 
Germany or Italy. The experiment 
is well worth trying, so long as other 
measures are not excluded.” 

Between now and the time that 
“other measures’ are attempted, 
therefore, we shall witness the great- 
est massing of air power that the 
world has ever known. Nothing that 
Germany did earlier in the war, 
nothing that she and her partners 
can now hope to attempt, is the equal 
of the mounting aerial fury being 
unleashed by the Allies—principally 
the United States and Britain. 


The Dortmund Raid 

The raid against Dortmund, Ger- 
many, delivered a few weeks ago, 
is a case in point. This steel and 
synthetic oil center of the eastern 
Ruhr experienced the uneasy dis- 
tinction of receiving the heaviest 
raid of the war. An estimated 800 
bombers dropped more than 2,000 
tons of high explosives and incendi- 
aries in 60 minutes—500 more tons 
than fell from the 1,000 bombers 
which raided Cologne a year earlier. 

What happened to Dortmund is 
typical of the past and a forecast for 
the future of other German and Ital- 
ian cities. Duisberg and Dusseldorf 
know from recent experience what 
that means. Essen, Cologne, and 
Kiel have had repeated reminders. 
Hamburg, Bremen, Emden, Berlin, 
Hanover, Wilhelmshaven, Frankfurt, 
Mannheim, Lubeck, Munich, Rostock, 
Leipzig, and Breslau are among the 
dozens of other important targets. 

The effects of air power, of course, 
were first impressed on the world in 
the Battle of Britain. Poland, Hol- 
land, and other early victims of Nazi 
Germany had had a taste of it, but 
the demonstration was not as im- 
pressive as the one visited on Eng- 
land in 1940 and 1941. The damage 

(Continued on page 6) 
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JAMES F. BYRNES, new “super-czar’’ on the home front. 


HARRIS AND EWING 


He heads the Office of War Mobiliza- 


tion, whose other members are Henry L. Stimson, Frank Knox, Harry Hopkins, Donald M. Nelson, 


and Fred M. Vinson. 


War Cabinet Formed 


HE latest remodeling of the na- 

tion’s wartime government places 
a new and super-powerful agency 
at the top of the pyramid—the Office 
of War Mobilization. Its chief is 
James F. Byrnes, one-time senator 
from South Carolina, United States 
Supreme Court justice, and more re- 
cently Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation. He now relinquishes the 
latter post to Judge Fred M. Vinson 
(see page 4). 

The broad powers assigned to the 
OWM by President Roosevelt’s ex- 
ecutive order include: 


1. Overseeing in general the use 
of the nation’s natural and indus- 
trial resources and its civilian man- 
power. The aim is to see that a 
proper division is made between the 
needs of the armed forces and the 
needs of the home front, and to keep 
the economy of the home front in 
tune with wartime conditions. 

2. Refereeing disputes and striving 
for harmony among the various gov- 
ernment agencies which are con- 
cerned with the production, distribu- 
tion, and transportation of military 
and civilian supplies. 

3. Issuing orders to all government 
agencies necessary to carry out the 
decisions of the OWM. The Presi- 
dent made it clear that the rest of 
the government is to obey the OWM. 

Under Byrnes as chairman is a 
five-man War Mobilization Commit- 
tee: Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, Chairman Harry Hop- 
kins of the Munitions Assignment 
Board, WPB Chairman Donald Nel- 
son, and Economic Stabilizer Fred 
Vinson. Although Byrnes will ad- 
vise and consult with this committee, 
he himself holds the power to make 
final decisions. 

From all appearances, therefore, 
Byrnes and the OWM have a clear 
hand in attempting ‘to keep both 
our military machine and our es- 
sential civilian economy running in 
team and at high speed.” Up to now, 
the President himself has been the 
final arbiter in the government, but 
he has been too busy with problems 
of military strategy to iron out many 
of the difficulties which are forever 
arising within the government, par- 
ticularly on matters of production 
and price control. 

Some of the presidential burden 
has been shifted in recent months to 
Byrnes, but as economic stabilizer 


he has had to rely more on persuasion 
than on clear-cut authority to achieve 
harmony. Great though his per- 
suasive powers are, the Battle of 


Washington—in full view and under. 


cover—continued briskly in a never- 
ending succession of quarrels be- 
tween government agencies. 

Now there is a czar of czars, an 
“Assistant President,’ to ride herd 
on all the lesser czars and the big and 
little officials. Production Czar Don- 
ald Nelson, Manpower Czar Paul 
McNutt, Transportation Czar Joseph 
Eastman, Fuel Czar Harold Ickes, 
Food Czar Chester Davis, Rubber 
Czar William Jeffers, Price Czar 
Prentiss Brown, and the head men of 
the Army and Navy have been told 
who is boss. 

Despite his obvious opportunities 
to act dictatorially, however, that 
is not Byrnes’ way of doing things. 
His 14 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 11 years in the Senate 
made him an expert student of human 
relationships. So talented was he as 
a compromiser that his friends called 
him a harmonizer, his enemies a fixer. 
His senatorial role thus came to be 
one of steering bills through to final 
passage. 

When he went to the Supreme 
Court in 1941, he missed the hurly- 
burly of congressional life, but once 
again he found his talents useful. 
From intimate experience, he knew 
what Congress’ intentions had been 
in passing various laws, and he be- 
came a strict interpreter of its will. 

However much Byrnes might seem 
to be a compromiser in exercising his 
talents, his goal has been not com- 
promising, but securing action— 
breaking up log jams. In appear- 
ance, too, he is a man of action—slim, 
jaunty, quick moving. His head- 
quarters are a spacious office in the 
east wing of the White House, where 
he works at a huge, unlittered desk 
with one phone. There he is to be 
found throughout most of every day, 
making innumerable calls and con- 
sulting scores of visitors. 

A White House car takes Byrnes 
to and from his work, and usually it 
is seven o’clock in the evening before 
he settles back for the ride home to 
dinner. Most of the time he carries 
with him a sheaf of reports, enough 
to keep him busy all evening except 
for the time spent taking his wire- 
haired fox terrier, Whiskers, out for 
an evening airing. 


——— 


Combined Operations 


SK anyone to list the most 
spectacular fighting groups this 
war has produced. More than likely, 
Britain’s Commandos will be among 
the first named. For these daring 
raiders, stealing through-the night in 
small boats to hurl themselves upon 
the beaches of a fortified continent, 
have taken a high place in the leg- 
endry of our time. 

But few who applauded the thrusts 
at St. Nazaire, at Lorient, or at 
Dieppe realize just how remarkable 
“combined operations,” as commando 
warfare is called, can be. Success- 
fully carried out, they are master- 
pieces of scientific planning and skill. 

In a preface to the book Combined 
Operations, by Hilary St. George 
Saunders (New York: MacMillan. 
$2) Lord Louis Mountbatten, who 
heads the Commandos, describes a 
combined operation as “a landing 
operation in which it is essential that 
the fighting services take part to- 
gether to strike the enemy at the 
chosen point and at the chosen mo- 
ment.” 

This means that units of the Army, 
the Navy including Marines, and the 
Air Force are welded together as a 
fighting team, designed for swift and 
deadly blows at an intrenched op- 
ponent. The idea originated just 
after Dunkirk with Sir John Dill, 
who was chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff at that time. Appreciating 
the effectiveness of guerrilla warfare 
on land, Sir John thought that an am- 
phibious version of the same thing 
might prove equally successful. The 
Commando record leaves no doubt 
that he was right. 

Like us, the British have a Marine 
corps, attached to the Royal Navy. 
Until the Commandos came into be- 
ing, all amphibious warfare was up 
to them. When the Commandos were 
organized, the Royal Marines were 
made the base of the new units. 
Additional men were selected from 
the other services with utmost care. 
Only men who were superior in 
health, stamina, and resourcefulness 
were accepted into the Combined 
Training Centers. 

For the finished Commando must 
be more than a good soldier. He 
must be a combination of soldier, 
sailor, scientist, and Indian scout. 
He must learn to get in and out of a 
small boat in all kinds of weather, to 
swim—carrying equipment and 
keeping his firearms dry—to handle 
all kinds of portable weapons, to 


climb ropes and to scale high cliffs, 

He must know how to act without 
orders. Each man in a Commando 
unit is often his own general. If 
separated from his company, he must 
be able to finish his part of the mis- 
sion and then get back safely under 
his own’ power. Also, he must be 
a good team worker. Most Com- 
mandos fight in pairs, so that if one 
is put out of action, his companion 
can take over his assignment, and 
help him back to safety. 

The extreme flexibility of Com- 
mando tactics is illustrated in the 
story of the raid on General Rom- 
mel’s headquarters, when the Nazis 
were holding the coast of Libya. The 
special problem was to land men 
secretly, as superior German air 
power could have overwhelmed any 
but a surprise attack. 


Slipping in at dusk, the raiders 
used two submarines to bring them 
up to the coast, and a series of rubber 
boats for the actual landing. The 
attack went off as a complete sur- 
prise, and most of the party escaped 
without injury, their assignment 
finished. 

One of the most ambitious Com- 
mando raids was the one on St. 
Nazaire, a U-boat base of unrivaled 
importance to the Nazis. Three de- 
stroyers, plus a number of small 
motor vessels, were assigned the task 
of wrecking docks and pens, and any 
submarines which could be found. 


This raid, a highly successful 
“combined operation” of air, land, 
and sea power, ended with the scut- 
tling of the Campbeltown, a recom- 
missioned American destroyer, in 
such a way as to handicap certain 
operations of the base. The impor- 
tance of these small-scale Commando 
raids is appreciated by many a mer- 
chant marine crew which picks its 
way across the shipping lanes of the 
Atlantic without falling prey to a 
U-boat torpedo. Combined opera- 
tions are one of the few effective 
weapons against Germany’s subma- 
rine host. 


The book Combined Operations 
describes all the major encounters of 
the Commando forces. It also points 
out that like Dieppe, the so-called 
“dress rehearsal’’ all raids have an 
objective beyond their immediate 
targets. They are focused on the 


day when United Nations forces will 
thrust their way deep into Hitler’s 
Europe. 





ACME 


COMMANDO RAIDS such as this are playing a vital part in testing the strength of Fortress 


Europe and in weakening Hitler’s defenses. 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 


INTERIOR SCENE—Living Room. Your apartment in winter would have exterior walls placed so 


as to permit maximum direct sunlight to enter. 


The “House of Tomorrow” 


NE of the most serious handi- 

caps to our war program is the 
lack of sufficient housing for workers 
in crowded industrial centers. City 
after city is struggling with the prob- 
lem of making room for new workers 
who have come to operate the ma- 
chines of war production plants. 
There are not enough places within 
convenient distance to provide for 
workers and their families. Poor and 
inadequate housing is one of the 
major causes of absenteeism in war 
industries. 

If we had the “house of tomorrow” 
today we would find it much easier 
to solve this problem. For, unless 
all signs fail, the great majority of 
houses which will be built after the 
war will be prefabricated, and will 
be put up on the lot in sections which 
can as easily be slipped apart as 
fastened together. The worker of 
tomorrow will simply call up the 
moving company, pack up his furni- 
ture and his house and go. 

What an advantage it would be for 
the present wartime emergency if 
we had such houses! What a differ- 
ence it would make in the comfort 
and health of employees, and con- 
sequently on the efficiency of their 
work! The low-cost, prefabricated, 
movable house would greatly sim- 
plify the problem of shifting large 
numbers of families to meet war 
needs. 


Of course, much is being done to 
provide good housing for war work- 
ers. The prefabrication industry, 
operating on a limited scale because 
of the shortage of materials and 
labor, is turning out some 70,000 fac- 
tory-built houses on government 
order. Apartment units are also be- 
ing erected, often with the help of 
prefabricated sections. Some cities— 
Los Angeles is a noteworthy example 
—are performing wonders under 
wartime conditions by way of clear- 
ing slums and putting up low-cost 
residential buildings for war workers. 

But the need for housing is far 
greater than our capacity to pro- 
duce it at the present time. We 
shall have to get along as best we 
can until after the war. The most 
we can do now is to think and plan 
for the future. 

The “house of tomorrow” is taking 
very definite shape in the dreams 
and on the drawing boards of archi- 
tects, engineers, and designers in 
general. They will be prepared after 
the war to give us houses which will 





be new, different, and far ahead of 
anything we have known. And such 
houses will be brought within the 
reach of all families. 

Our present-day house is a rigid 
affair, built board by board and brick 
by brick, and fastened tightly to the 
ground. Room sizes and room ar- 
rangements are set to conform with 
the exterior design of the house. 
They cannot easily be altered, nor 
can the house be moved without a 
major operation. 


Our house is a “stay-put’”’ dwelling 
which cannot readily change with the 
times. As it grows old, it is some- 
times remodeled or “modernized” in 
an effort to bring it up to date. 
Oftentimes it is abandoned to a 
poorer family, and may wind up as 
an unhealthful slum dwelling in a 
rundown neighborhood. This has 
been the history of many a house 
built in America during the last 
century or more. 

The designing and planning of the 
“house of tomorrow” will begin 
where it should—with the family and 
its needs. It will be able to change, 
and grow larger or smaller, as the 
family changes. It will remain up- 
to-date, being renewable in part or 
in whole without difficulty and at 
modest cost. It will not be rooted to 
one spot but can be moved. 

You will probably be able to buy 
your future house by going to a 
display room where the latest models 
are on view. You may select one of 
the complete “popular low-priced 
models” or you may assemble your 
own by picking our room units and 
putting them together according to 
your own ideas. The salesman will 
take your order and your house will 





be delivered and put up within a 
short time. 

The house will amaze you with its 
conveniences and with its adapt- 
ability to living conditions. Accord- 
ing to some advance designs, the 
only “fixed” portions of the house 
(and even these can be changed) will 
be the roof, floor, and outside walls. 
The interior space will be divided 
by partitions which can be changed 
to suit the needs of the family. 

This will permit a completely flex- 
ible interior plan, with rooms sub- 
ject to change through the use of 
movable partitions or sliding panels. 
Not all prefabricated houses will be 
constructed in this fashion, of course, 
but in general all will be based on 
the principle that rooms should be 
more adaptable to family require- 
ments than they are in the house of 
today. 


The same principle applies:to the 
size of the house. You will be able 
to start out with a house of perhaps 
two or three rooms, and add othe1 
rooms later as you need them. These 
will fit into place readily for the 
house will have been designed for 
that purpose. And rooms, or wings, 
which are no longed needed, can be 
taken off and sold or traded in for 
new equipment. 

The plans of most designers call 
for the use of unit kitchens, bath- 
rooms, and heating plants. This 
means that the kitchen, for example, 
will have all its equipment concen- 
trated in a single unit, built in ad- 
vance at the factory. Stove, sink, 
refrigerator, dish washer, washing 
machine, storage cabinets, and other 
equipment will be included. The 
whole unit, or parts of it, can be 
removed and replaced when desired. 
Thus, if after a number of years you 
want a new kitchen or a new bath- 
room, you simply place your order 
and it will be sent out and slipped 
in the place of the old one. 


Many new houses will employ the 
principle of radiant heat, by having 
warmth—and coolness in summer— 
come from walls and floors rather 
than from radiators. Air will be 
washed, cleaned, and _ sterilized. 
Soundproofing will be used to pro- 
vide quiet. Scientific lighting will be 
employed. 

New materials of many kinds will 
be used in the house. Walls may be 
of specially treated plywood stronger 
than steel or of other composition or 
plastic material. Glass will be used 
for large windows and wall panels, 
and double-glazing will provide in- 
sulation. The use of glass will make 
the house more “open,” providing a 
close relation between indoors and 
outdoors. The whole side of a room 
may be flung open to connect with a 
board terrace. The house, though it 


FWA PHOTO 


Prefabricated house under construction 


may actually be small, will give a 
feeling of spaciousness. 

The use of new materials, and the 
development of flexible planning, 
will bring new and modern exterior 
designs. This is not to say that 
the “house of tomorrow” cannot be 
built along traditional styles of archi- 
tecture. It can, and probably will, 
be done, but modern forms are more 
practical and are likely to be more 
widely employed. 

The house of tomorrow will not 
be born overnight, and it may differ 
in many details from plans and de- 
signs which are now being made. 
But this is less important than the 
fact that we know it is coming. And 
we know that the house of tomorrow 
will add to the health and well-being 
of millions of Americans. 
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“Either talk louder so | can hear it all, or 
lower so I'll lose interest!” 
BEAVEN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“And why is Ben wearing the big 
plaid vest?” 
“Haven’t you heard? The doctor told 
him to keep a check on his stomach.” 
—WaALL STREET JOURNAL 





A preacher dialed long distance in 
order to call a clergyman friend of his 
in a distant town. 

“Do you wish to place a station to 
station call?” asked the operator. 

- “No,” came the answer, “parson to 
parson, please.’”’” —TELEPHONE TOPICS 

Cop: “Now; miss, what gear were 
you in at the time of the accident?” 


Motorist: “Oh, I had on a black 
beret, tan shoes, and tweed sports 
dress.” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





“My victory garden is a little jewel 
—14 carrots.” —Bos BuRNS 





This gas rationing has hit my uncle 
hard. . Before it started he owned ten 
gas stations and not one of them had 
a roof. 

“No roof? What was the idea?” 

“No overhead.” —PATHFINDER 





A timid soul, visiting a school for 
paratroops, turned to one of the trainers 
and asked, “How can you hang from 
that thin silk thing? Isn’t the suspense 
terrible?” 

“Naw,” was the reply. “It’s when 
the suspense ain’t there that it’s ter- 
rible.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Playwright: “That suit you’re wear- 
ing looks as if you had slept in it.” 
Critic: “I have. I wore it last night 
to the opening of your play.”—LauGHsS 





Tailor: “And how would you like a 
belt in the back and a cuff in the 
pants?” 

Surly Customer: “How would you 
like a sock on the nose?”—Boys’ LIFE 





Eye Doctor: “Read the fourth line 
on the chart.” 

Patient: “Read it! Why, I know the 
guy personally. He used to play foot- 
ball at Fordham.” ELECTED 





“T’ve had this car a whole year and 
haven’t paid a cent for repairs or up- 
keep since I bought it.” 

“So the man at the service station 
was telling me.” —FrontT LINE 





First Mosquito: 
happy about?” 

econd Mosquito: “I just passed my 
screen test.” — CETON TIGER 


“What are you so 
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The Story of the Week 


The Military Week 


Last week rolled up another sig- 
nificant victory for the United Na- 
tions, as American forces completed 
their reconquest of Attu, western- 
most island of the Aleutians. The 
blasting of Japan from this northern 
Pacific stronghold appeared to mark 
the beginning of a new drive to re- 
gain the offensive against our Far 
Eastern enemy even before the final 
collapse of the Axis in Europe. 


Farther south in the Pacific there 
was further evidence of this policy, 
as Allied air power bore down heav- 
ily on the fortified islands above 
Australia. More than 28 tons of 
bombs crashed down on the New 
Guinea air base at Lae, and 19 tons 
more on Wewak, 325 miles up the 
coast. Observers saw a follow-up 
blow at the Marshall and Caroline 
islands as imminent. 


One important reason for the mili- 
tary speedup in the Pacific is China’s 
current danger. Chungking, which 
has stood as Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s capital through more than 
five years of holocaust, is now gravely 
menaced. Previously its location, in 
jagged mountain country a thousand 
miles inland, protected it from all 
but air attack. Now, however, three 
enemy columns totaling nearly 80,000 
men are fighting their way toward 
the battered city. At this writing, 
Chinese and Japanese forces are 
locked in combat about halfway be- 
tween Hankow and Chungking. 


Air warfare held the stage in 
Europe last week. One by one, 
Italy’s Mediterranean islands are be- 
ing leveled by Allied bombs. Sicily, 
Pantelleria, and Sardinia have been 
the targets of major daylight raids 
in recent days, all of which have 
taken heavy toll of Italian war in- 
dustry. Now the Italian peninsula 
itself is coming in for a share of 
punishment from the skies as our 
Flying Fortresses extend their opera- 
tions to such southern industrial 
cities as Naples and Foggia. 


Over Germany, too, the bombing 
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Fred M. Vinson 


offensive continues. Key production 
centers of the Ruhr valley are now 
taking a load of explosives beside 
which German bombings of Britain 
in 1941 look pale (see page 1). In 
the heaviest single raid on London, 
the Luftwaffe let loose 450 tons of 
bombs. Recent attacks on Dortmund 
and Dusseldorf have dropped 2,000 
tons. Essen and Wuppertal have, in 


the last week and a half, 
taken 1,000 and 1,500 
tons respectively. 


Stabilization Head 


Back in 1937 a tax 
subcommittee in the 
House of Representa- 
tives proposed a with- 
holding levy on all tax- 
able salaries up to 
$5,000. The author of 
this proposal, and the 
chairman of the com- 
mittee, was one of the 2 
first advocates of the 
idea of pay-as-you-go 
taxation—Fred M. Vin- 
son of Kentucky. 

Last week Fred Vin- 
son derived much sat- 
isfaction from _ seeing 
Congress put into effect 
the idea he had pro- 
posed six years earlier. 
But even greater satis- 
faction came to him 
from the fact that he 
had just been appointed 
by President Roosevelt 
to succeed James F. 
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of the new and all- 
powerful War Mobiliza- 
tion Board. 

Only 53 years of age, Vinson has a 
fine record as a lawyer, congress- 
man, and federal judge. He served 
his state in the House of Representa- 
tives continuously from 1923 until 
1938, with the exception of one term. 
During that time he became known 
as a tax expert, and was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
when he left Congress. He was an 
ardent New Dealer, and was co- 
author of the Guffey-Vinson Coal 
Act. 

Since 1938 Vinson has been a judge 
of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. One of 
his colleagues on that bench was 
Wiley B. Rutledge, who was ap- 
pointed to the United States Supreme 
Court early this year. 


New Strike Crisis 


The second general coal strike of 
the war period got under way last 
week as last-minute efforts to settle 
the mine workers’ grievances ended 
in deadlock. The truce under which 
the mines had been operating for 28 
days expired at midnight May 31, 
with no new contract agreed upon. 

At this writing, Solid Fuels Coor- 
dinator Ickes, with whom negotia- 
tions have been carried on since a 
presidential order placed the mines 
under government control a month 
ago, is still conferring with union 
leaders, in an effort to see the miners’ 
contract renewed before coal pro- 
duction losses go any farther. 

Since the beginning of the year, 
the mine workers’ dispute has been 
only one among a rising number of 
labor disagreements. In the month 
of February there were 210 strikes. 
At the end of April, the figure was 
up to 395. The number of strikers in- 
volved shot from 42,000 to 2,000,000. 
With the apparent failure of the 
War Labor Board, observers look to 


Congress for strong legislation to 
curb the strike wave. The Connally- 
Smith bill, now pending in the Sen- 
ate, would make it unlawful for 
workers in any war production in- 
dustry to strike without 30 days’ 
notice to the Secretary of Labor. 


France United 


An interim government for the 
free portions of the French empire 
has at last been set up after an 
agreement between Generals Giraud 
and de Gaulle. The two leaders 
base their regime on a seven-man 
executive committee named early 
last week. 


The men who will represent the 
people of France until Nazi rule can 
be lifted include, besides Giraud and 
de Gaulle, General Georges Catroux, 
René Massigli, Jean Monnet, Gen- 
eral Alphonse-Joseph Georges, and 
André Philip. Catroux, Massigli, 
and Philip may be regarded as de 
Gaulle men, because of their close 
association with the Fighting French 
movement. To whom General Ca- 
troux’s support will belong is ques- 
tionable, as he is known to differ 
with both leaders. 


Cabinet posts will be assigned to 
each of the committee members as 
soon as the exile government gets 
under way. M. Massigli, who was 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs on 
the French National Committee, is 
expected to take over the “State De- 
partment” of the new government. 
Philip, from whom the French un- 
derground has been receiving a large 
part of its outside direction, will 
probably continue to lead organized 
resistance within France. 

Monnet, a Giraud appointee, is 
slated for either a finance or eco- 
nomic management post. Functions 
for the other members of the com- 
mittee, as well as the exact division 
of powers between General Giraud 
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and General de Gaulle, have yet to 
be determined. 


Poll Tax Filibuster? 


Once again a filibuster threatens in 
the Senate. A few days ago the 
House passed an anti-poll tax bill 
by a vote of 265 to 110, just as it has 
passed similar bills repeatedly during 
past sessions. The bill forbade the 
levying of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting in national elec- 
tions and primaries. And just as 
has happened every time _ before, 
southern senators have risen in op- 
position, threatening to filibuster till 
the end of the session if necessary to 
defeat the bill. Since this Congress 
has 19 months yet to go, however, it 
is difficult to see how the bill could 
thus be talked to death. 


The facts regarding the poll tax 
are these. Seven states—Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas— 
require payment of from $1 to $2 a 
year as a prerequisite for voting in 
local and national elections. In some 
states the tax is cumulative; in Ala- 
bama, for example, “a man can be 
assessed back taxes for each year 
since he became 21 before he is 
allowed to vote. Since large num- 
bers of people in these states receive 
only $200 or $300 a year in money 
income, such a tax is often prohibi- 
tive. 


Many southerners no longer ap- 
prove this restriction (Florida, Lou- 
isiana, and Tennessee have in recent 
years abolished their poll taxes), but 
others still defend the tax as a means 
of revenue and as a way of keeping 
“unintelligent persons” from voting. 
Particularly do they resent attempts 
by Congress to “interfere’’ in what 
they consider a matter of states’ 
rights. 


Opponents of the tax contend that 
it is undemocratic, since it keeps 
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6,000,000 white people and 4,000,000 
colored people from voting. They 
point out that because of the tax 
only a small fraction of the people 
vote in poll-tax states; one repre- 
sentative from Mississippi was re- 
turned to office in the last election 
by two per cent of the potential 
voters in his district. 


The Monsoons Begin 


It is quite likely that no military 
news of great importance will come 
out of Burma or India from now until 
late October. The monsoons have 
begun in that part of the world, and 
by last week the whole of eastern 
India was sodden and swampy from 
the continual downpour of heavy 
rains. 

Strictly speaking, the monsoons 
are vast air currents which constantly 
blow in from the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal during the hot 
summer months. These air currents 
are heavily charged with moisture, 
and produce enormous rains. The 
annual rainfall of southern Burma 
and the easternmost part of India 
is in excess of 100 inches a year, the 
heaviest in the world. But annoy- 
ing as the rains are, they are essential 
to the prosperity of most of India, 
for they bring sudden blooming to the 
desert lands, and welcome relief from 
the severe heat. 


Civilian life somehow goes on in 
spite of the rains, but military activ- 
ities by. land, at least, almost come 
to a standstill. Not only is the ground 
a swampy bog, but malaria is found 
everywhere during the monsoon sea- 
son and is extremely hard to escape. 


British Opinion 


What country has made the great- 
est contribution toward winning the 
war? 

That, of course, is a highly de- 
batable question, and one which may 
never be answered with complete 
authority. It is the sort of question 
we will still be asking when the 
war has been over many years. 

A short time ago the British In- 
stitute of Public Opinion (the coun- 
terpart of the American Gallup Poll) 
asked the British people what they 
thought about it. The answers are 
somewhat surprising, for the average 
Briton does not put his own country 
at the head of the list. 

The actual figures are as follows: 
50 per cent place Russia first; 42 
per cent list Britain first; five per cent 
put China in first place, and only 


are called reactors. 


three per cent thought the war effort 
of the United States had been of 
greatest importance. 


Synthetic Rubber 


The government’s first large syn- 
thetic rubber plant, complete at one 
location, is rapidly moving into full 
production. Located at Institute, 
West Virginia, it was built at a cost 
of $56,000,000, and covers 77 acres. 

Only a few days ago the plant 
achieved the two-thirds mark of its 
production rate, and in a month or 
two will be producing at its full 
capacity of 90,000 tons a year. This 
quantity is equal to about one-fourth 
our present rubber consumption for 
military and essential civilian needs. 
And it is more than one-sixth of our 
normal peacetime consumption. 

At present synthetic rubber is cost- 
ing nearly 30 cents a pound, as com- 
pared with the present wartime price 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER for America is being “cooked” in these large, glass-lined vessels, which 


This process is known as polymerization. 


of natural rubber—22 cents. But the 
scientists in charge of experiments 
are dead certain they can make a 
synthetic product that is 50 per cent 
better than crude and at a cost of 
only 10 cents a pound. Already the 
man-made material is said to be 
just as tough as natural rubber, and 
getting tougher. 


Lend-Lease 


The latest picture of the lend-lease 
program shows that, up to April 30, 
the United States had furnished $11,- 
102,000,000 worth of assistance to 
other nations. 


Apart from the finished war ma- 
terials which we are supplying, the 
United States is now laying stress on 
the shipment of raw materials for 
munitions and the machinery to fab- 
ricate them, and on farm equipment 
and seeds. This latter development 
is enabling Russia, North Africa, 


News Items in Brief 





“I am permitted to announce that the 
100,000th airplane manufactured 
since we began our war production 
program came off the assembly line 
today.”—War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, speaking from 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, on May 
31, 1943. 

* * * 

In the year following Pearl Harbor, 
the U. S. aircraft carrier Enterprise 
sank 19 Japanese ships, including 
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three carriers, and damaged 13 more. 
In addition, her planes and her anti- 
aircraft fire shot down at least 185 
enemy planes. 

A number of German soldiers taken 
prisoner in North Africa are at work 
on a reservoir project in Texas. 
Their pay and treatment are in keep- 
ing with the provisions of interna- 
tional law. After discovering that 
the 80 cents a day which each man 
receives compares favorably with 
their former pay in the German 
army, the prisoners were said to be 
considerably cheered up. 

* * * 

Two decorated scrolls presented to 
Major General James Doolittle by 
the Chinese of the region in which he 
landed after raiding Tokyo are now 
on display at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in the nation’s capital. Until 
the details of the raid were made 
public, the scrolls were kept secret, 
too. Each of the scrolls features an 
eagle in its design. 

= * = 

Trailer houses for war workers will be 
constructed by 25 trailer makers for 
the duration. The model to be fol- 
lowed has the better features of pres- 
ent commercial trailers. Standard- 
ization down to the smallest screws 
and nails will permit the interchange 
of repair parts and make allocation of 
construction materials easier.—Sci- 
ence News Letter, May 29, 1943. 


Britain, and other lands to grow 
more of their own food supplies. To 
Russia alone have gone 10,000 tons 
of seeds. 

The latest report on lend-lease also 
emphasizes that in the supplying of 
food itself, we are relying more and 
more on the processes of dehydration 
and compression—drying the water 
content out of the foods, then com- 
pressing the air out of the dehydrated 
products. By thus eliminating un- 
necessary “cargoes of air and water,” 
much shipping space has been saved. 


Labor Discrimination 


Tossing out the old Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, President 
Roosevelt has formed a new group 
to enforce his policies on labor dis- 
crimination. Declaring that the man- 
power shortage has been aggravated 
by employers who refuse to hire 
workers because of their race, color, 
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creed, or origin, the President gave 
the new board authority over all 
groups, from labor organizations to 
government bureaus, in barring dis- 
crimination. 

The power of the old FEPC was 
limited to making recommendations 
against unfair hiring policies. The 
new group, a seven-man committee 
headed by Msgr. Francis J. Haas, 
Dean of the School of Social Science 
of Catholic University in Washington, 
will make and carry out its own rules 
for enforcement of the non-discrimi- 
nation policy. 

Hereafter, any group which makes 
a contract with the government must 
include a pledge that its workers will 
be chosen without regard to race, 
color, creed, or national origin. The 
provision is to be carried down to 
subcontracts as well, so that work on 
the entire war program will be open 
to all of our citizens equally. 
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Allies Step Up Air 
Raids On Europe 


(Continued from page 1) 


done to London, Coventry, Liverpool, 
Plymouth, and other cities was then 
thought to be about the worst that 
an air force could hope to deliver. 

But the Germans today are being 
hit much harder than Britain ever 
was. The Royal Air Force has had 
time to learn the technique of bomb- 
ing which Germany was never able 
to employ to advantage. Germany, 
for example, was never able to drop 
more than 500 tons of bombs on 
London during a single attack. On 
the other hand, 2,000-ton assaults 
on German cities are becoming com- 
monplace. 

The average German bombs 
dropped on England in 1940 and 1941 
weighed 250 and 500 pounds. Allied 
bombers today rarely let go bombs 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds, and 
frequently they carry huge bombs 
weighing 2,000 pounds, 4,000 pounds, 
and even 8,000 pounds. 

Finally, most of the RAF’s bomber 
fleet is composed of mammoths which 
can transport from 16,500 to 18,000 
pounds apiece. By comparison, the 
biggest Nazi planes participating in 
the Battle of Britain, and there were 
few of those, carried but 4,000 


pounds, and some of the enemy 
bombers held as little as 1,000 
pounds. 


Blows to German Industry 


With its improved methods and 
“tools,” the RAF has put a serious 
crimp in the German war machine. 
For the British have the undeniable 
proof in aerial photographs and in 
the reports of their underground 
agents. A summary of the results is 
given in The Air Offensive Against 
Germany (New York: Holt. $2), by 
Allan A. Michie, war correspondent 
and a leading exponent of greater 
aerial measures against the Axis. He 
writes: 


There are not more than 50 key in- 
dustrial cities in the German war struc- 
ture. If we could knock out all of them, 
the collapse of Germany would be in- 
evitable and immediate... . 

Since March, 1942, when the Bomber 
Command unleashed the first of the 
heaviest air raids the world has ever 
seen, eight of these key cities have been 
so badly blitzed that each one is more 
of a liability than an asset to the Ger- 
man war machine. They are Lubeck, 
Rostock (where the Germans admit the 
damage is “catastrophic”), Cologne, 
Emden, Wilhelmshaven, Mainz, Karls- 
ruhe, and Dusseldorf. In these cities 
the Nazis are forced to send more into 
them in the form of food, clothing, 
medical supplies, transport, and build- 
ing materials than they are getting out 
in the shape of war materials. 

In 12 other cities—Bremen, Hamburg, 
Osnabruck, Kassel, Munich, Duisburg, 
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Oberhausen, Essen, Kiel, Saarbrucken, 
Munster, and Stuttgart—the RAF has 
devastated areas far greater than the 
Luftwaffe has destroyed in any British 
city. Of the 50 major industrial cities 
of Germany, some 25 were attacked by 
more than 100 RAF bombers between 
May and September, 1942. 

By December, 1942, more than seven 
square miles in nine main German 
cities had been wiped off the map. Some 
700 war factories had been smashed be- 
yond repair and hundreds of others put 
out of production for months at a time. 
Some observers estimated that total 
German production had fallen off as 
much as 15 to 20 per cent because of 
air raid damage and demoralization.... 


More than 1,000,000 Germans have 
been driven from their homes and a 
total of 10,000,000—one-seventh of the 
population of the Reich proper—have 
been affected by the RAF raids. 

Coal and steel production are 
down. Communications and trans- 
portation have time and again been 
disrupted and crippled at key points. 
Broken water mains, rubble-filled 
streets, stoppages of gas and elec- 
tricity, and sleepless nights have 
plagued the German civilian popula- 
tion. Civilian defenses and fire pro- 
tection, moreover, have been “sat- 
urated’”—literally swamped beyond 
their capacities with work—by the 
raids. “Saturation” has likewise 
come to the antiaircraft defenses; 
they have been unable to cope with 
the heavy raiding forces that arrive 
and depart in a space of minutes. 

The disputed question is whether 
or not Germany can continue to bear 
up under this. After more months 
of it, will she be forced to collapse? 
Francis Vivian Drake, a British avia- 
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The critical industrial centers of Germany 


tion expert, who believes that air 
power can paralyze the Nazi war 
machine, has calculated mathemati- 
cally that the job can be done. In 
his view, continuous raids by 1,000 
bombers, flying 10 nights per month, 
can accomplish it in six months. He 
bases his conclusion on the fact that 
there are 400 square miles of critical 
German industry and that 240,000 
tons of bombs are needed—600 tons 
to demolish each square mile. With 
an average bomb load per plane of 
four tons (although more can be 
carried), 10 raids per month times 
1,000 bombers equals 40,000 tons 
per month. In six months, it would 
add up to the 240,000 tons. 


100,000 Tons 


In connection with this view, it is 
worth noting that by the end of 
last month the RAF had dropped 
100,000 tons on Germany since the 
war began. Nor should it be over- 
looked that the United States and 
Britain together are producing more 
than 1,000 bombers a month. 

With the mounting reinforcements, 
the air chiefs have been able to 
throw aside some of the caution that 
was necessary when their forces 
were small and growth slow. A 
striking example of this was given 
in a recent raid on Dusseldorf. The 
attack was delivered through bad 
weather by an estimated 500 bombers 
—the biggest fleet which the RAF 
had ever sent out under adverse con- 
ditions. 
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bombers are designed to fly higher and farther with their maximum loads than 
Maximum loads are lighter, however, than those of the biggest British planes. 
‘ortresses and Liberators are designed for high-altitude bombing beyond fighter escort range. 
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Another straw in the wind is the 
extent of losses which the Allied air 
command has been willing to sustain 
in recent weeks. In earlier months 
the failure of too many planes and 
their crews to return from a series 
of raids placed somewhat of a dam- 
per on operations until the losses 
could be overcome. Today the re- 
placements are such that letups are 
either unnecessary or scarcely no- 
ticeable. 


It was the former restraint which, 
in part, furthered the view that air 
power was inadequate to do the job 
its supporters claimed was possible. 
RAF raids were proclaimed for their 
growing intensity, yet it was obvious 
that Germany remained potent in 
Russia, Africa, and in submarine 
warfare. Those who were insistent 
upon the launching of a land inva- 
sion conceded that aerial blows were 
softening Germany, but there was 
no evidence of great weakening. 

Furthermore, it was known that 
Germany had dispersed her sub- 
marine and_ aircraft production, 
spreading it out among a number 
of plants, many of which were scat- 
tered in the regions farthest from 
Britain. How could the air forces 
hope to demolish these plants? 


The fact is, however, that more 
than half of Germany’s war plants 
are in the Ruhr, within easy reach 
of the RAF. There they must re- 
main, because they are dependent 
on the Ruhr’s coal, electricity, and 
transportation facilities. The newly 
built and the transplanted. factories, 
moreover, are by no means inacces- 
sible, especially from some of the 
longer-ranging bombers in service. 


Cumulative Effects 


Finally, the effects of the raids 
must accumulate over a period of 
time before their full military value 
can be determined. Last year was 
certainly too early to expect Germany 
to develop important signs of weak- 
ness as a result of bombings, and it 
may be well into this year before 
those signs are apparent to any but 
the military authorities themselves. 

Prime Minister Churchill there- 
fore has probably expressed the most 
logical view to take of aerial war- 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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Pay-As-You-Go Taxes 


(Concluded from page 1) 


least a total of $50 will be cancelled. 


The amount of the tax which is 
still due (25 per cent in the case of 
most taxpayers) must be paid within 
two years; half of it is due by March 
15, 1944; the other half by March 15, 
1945. Thus there is a certain amount 
of doubling up of taxes. This means 
that the taxpayer will actually pay 
out more money in the next two 
years than would otherwise have 
been the case, but he will be free 
of debt at the end of that time in- 
stead of having a year’s taxes hang- 
ing over his head. 

Now what about the taxes for the 
other of these two years (1942 and 
1943)—the year when the income 
was higher? That will be taken care 
of in three ways. First, all the taxes 
already paid during 1943 will be 
applied to that debt. Last March, 
each taxpayer paid at least a fourth 
of what was to have been the tax on 
his 1942 income. Another fourth 
must be paid by a week from to- 
morrow, June 15th. This money will 
be considered as credit on settlement 
of current taxes. 


Pay-as-you-go 

Secondly, pay-as-you-go tax col- 
lection is expected to begin July 1— 
assuming that no hitches developed 
in the final passage of the bill 
through Congress and the President. 
Each payday employers will take 
out a certain percentage of the pay 
check or pay envelope, of persons 
earning high enough incomes to be 
taxed, and turn it over to the Treas- 
ury directly. That will make the 
tax somewhat less painful, for if 
one never gets hold of the money, 
he doesn’t miss it so much. More- 
over, he can’t spend it, and thus he 
will never have to borrow money 
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A CITIZEN PAYS HIS TAXES. 


will be seen less often. 


to pay his tax, as has often been the 
case heretofore. 

Will there be exemptions? Yes, 
just as there have always been in 
the past. A single person is exempted 
from taxes on all income of $12 a 
week or less; a married person is ex- 
empted on all income up to $24 a 
week, plus $6 more for each depend- 
ent. The withholding tax will be 
20 per cent of all amounts over and 
above these exemptions. (This levy 
will include the present Victory 
Tax.) Thus, for example, if a mar- 
ried person with one dependent child 





If pay-as-you-go col- 
lections start on July 1, as expected, taxes will be taken 
directly from the pay envelope, and this kind of payment 


earned $35 a week, he 
would be exempted on 
the first $30, and would 
have deducted from his 
pay 20 per cent of the 
remaining $5, an 
amount of $1 a week to 
be applied to his cur- 
rent taxes. 

Some _ persons, of 
course, are not em- 
ployees of anyone else; 
they earn their living 
through operation of 
their own _ businesses, 
or through investments. 
These people are re- 
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quired to estimate their 








income a year ahead, 
and to make quarterly 
payments based on these estimates. 


But if everyone pays a flat 20 per 
cent, that will mean that at the end of 
the year some will have paid a little 
too much, and others will not have 
paid nearly enough, for the income 
tax rates go up on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to the amount of income. 
This brings us to the third step. Each 
taxpayer will make his annual re- 
port on March 15 as usual, listing his 
full income for the previous year 
and calculating his exact tax. If he 
has already paid too much, the dif- 
ference will be refunded; if too little, 
he settles up the amount still due. 
He is then free of any debt to the 
government for the previous year, 
instead of being faced with a heavy 
tax on money which he has earned 
months before and often, perhaps, 
already spent. 

This, then, is the way individual 
incomes taxes will be collected from 
now on. It is pertinent here to in- 
quire as to the probable effects of 
the new system. 


The Tax Load 


From the standpoint of the 
taxpayer, the load for the 
next two years will be 
slightly higher because of 
the necessity of paying 
current taxes plus 25 per 
cent of another year’s taxes 
all at the same time. This, 
however, will not be a very 
heavy load for most people, 
and should not cause any real 
hardship. Aside from this 
factor, the taxpayer will no- 
tice no difference in his tax- 
paying until he ceases earn- 
ing sufficient income to be 
taxed. At that time he will 
find himself with taxes 
wholly or partly paid up, in- 
stead of being a year behind 
as under the old system. For 
the same reason, if the tax- 
payer dies while he is still 
earning taxable income, his 
estate will not have a full 
year’s back taxes to settle. 

From the standpoint of the govern- 
ment, the immediate results of the 
change will be beneficial. The gov- 
ernment does not actually lose any 
money because of cancellation; on the 
contrary, it will gain an additional 
$3 billion during the next fiscal year, 
according to Treasury estimates. This 
represents the amount of doubling 
up—the uncancelled tax which must 
be paid in addition to current levies. 
The additional revenue will of course 
come in handy at a time when war 
expenditures are very heavy. 

From the long-range point of view, 


however, there may be other indirect 
results which will be less beneficial 
—even harmful, perhaps. It must 
be pointed out that the pay-as-you- 
go bill is not a revenue bill; it does 
not call for the levying of a single 
dollar more taxes than the present 
law already calls for. All the bill does 
is to provide a method of collecting 
two years’ taxes at one time so as 
to get the nation’s 44,000,000 tax- 
payers on a current basis. For sev- 
eral reasons this has greatly con- 
cerned many critics. 


New Taxes Needed 


Last January, when the new Con- 
gress convened, President Roosevelt 
asked it to levy new, additional taxes 
amounting to $i6 billion. Since 
present tax rates are expected to 
provide about $35% billion in the 
fiscal year 1944 (the government’s 
bookkeeping year which begins July 
1), such additions would bring the 
total tax bill to more than $51 billion, 
enough to pay for about half of cur- 
rent war expenses. 

But in the five months since the 
President made this request, nothing 
has been done about levying new 
taxes. The debate on pay-as-you-go 
has nosed all planning for new taxes 
completely out of the picture. In 
the meantime, prices have continued 
to rise; income also has risen, so that 
there is expected to be a surplus of 
$44 billion this year which con- 


sumers cannot spend because of 
shortage of commodities. Thus the 
threat of inflation has constantly 


grown stronger. 


If there were need for higher taxes 
last January to drain off some of the 
excess purchasing power and help 
keep down inflation, that need is even 
stronger now. But what is Congress 
going to do about it? Actually, there 
is strong evidence that instead of 
proceeding now to consider new tax 
legislation, Congress will use the 
pay-as-you-go bill as an excuse not 
to raise taxes any higher this year 
or next! 


Senator George, who has much to 
say about tax bills since he is chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, argued on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the 25 per cent of the tax 
of the abated year, which is carried 
over to be paid during the next two 
years, is in effect an additional tax, 
and that therefore it will put Con- 
gress in a position to ignore demands 
from the executive department for 
increased income tax rates on indi- 
viduals for the next two years. Of 
course this additional tax is only $3 
billion, and is far from being the 
$16 billion asked by the President, 
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but congressmen are notoriously un- 
willing to levy added taxes, and they 
are glad to have an excuse to refuse 
such action. 

If the pressure for increased rev- 
enue becomes too strong, there are 
two alternatives which might be 
adopted in place of higher income 
taxes. One would be compulsory 
savings. This would provide funds 
for the war effort, but it would be 
less effective than taxes, because it 
merely defers spending, and the 
funds thus accumulated will contrib- 
ute to inflationary tendencies after 
the war if they are released too fast. 
It may well be a year or more after 
the war ends before industries can 
get into full production to fill the 
torrent of demands for durable goods 
such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and radios. During that period in- 
flation will be just as real a threat 
as it is right now, especially if war- 
time controls are relaxed with the 
end of hostilities. 

The other alternative is to raise 
other taxes besides the income tax— 


. and the most likely such source would 


be a federal sales tax. The Treasury 
Department and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration have long opposed the 
principle of the sales tax, as have 
also many students of taxation. 
Nevertheless, the sales tax is a very 
possible fruit of the new pay-as- 
you-go plan. 





AIR OFFENSIVE STEPPED UP 
(Concluded from page 6) 


fare at present. He has said, in 
other words, that if air raids can 
turn the trick, so much. the better. 
We shall be spared the heavy casual- 
ties that we know, from the experi- 
mental raid at Dieppe, to be the cost 
of land invasion. Meanwhile, prepa- 
rations for an invasion must go for- 
ward, and it will be launched at 
whatever time the schedule calls for. 
And without doubt it will proceed 
more smoothly, at lower costs, be- 
cause air power has paved the way. 

To all but the most extreme air 
prophets, this is an acceptable plan. 
Allan Michie, for example, does not 
argue for an exclusive air war; bui 
he is convinced that bombing will 
prove to be the decisive factor in 
the enemy’s defeat. 

In other words, give air power a3 
real opportunity and it will tip the 
balance. As Britain’s Air Marshal 
Sir Arthur Harris has put it: “Some 
people argue that heavy bombing 
will not win wars. To them I answer 
that it hasn’t been tried yet. When 
it is, Germany will be the experi- 
ment and Japan the confirmation.” 
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NE man who is at the same time 

extremely important and almost 
unknown to us is Ibn Saud, king of 
Arabia. Standing at one of the great 
crossroads of the world, he is absolute 
political ruler of more than 10,000,000 
people, and spiritual leader of some 
250,000,000 Moslems in the Near East 
and Asia. 

Some idea of the significance of this 
colorful personality and the area 
which it commands is given in an 
article by Noel Busch, appearing in 
the magazine Life: 

The world’s ignorance about Ibn 
Saud and his country is currently in 
directly inverse proportion to their con- 
sequence. Arabia’s new practical im- 
portance to the world is based on sound 
strategic, economic, and religious 
grounds. Its location, which commands 
two of the three available sea routes 


to the Near East, obviously makes it an 
essential factor in United Nations plans 
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Ibn Saud 


for supplying Russia and India as well 
as the Near East. Furthermore, it is no 
military secret that both the Persian 
Gulf island of Bahrein and the Arabian 
mainland are major filling stations for 
oil which is carried to United Nations 
forces by pipeline or tanker. To the 
postwar world, Arabia’s oil may have 
an economic value even greater than 
its strategic value at present. The Ara- 
bian fields, to which the California 
Arabian Standard Oil Company a few 
years ago took out a 60-year, 250,000 
square mile concession, appear rela- 
tively inexhaustible. 

If Ibn Saud had fallen in with the 
Axis, which spared no effort to per- 
suade him to do so, it might have 
proved difficult, if not impossible, to 
eject the Italians from Ethiopia and 
Eritrea. If Ibn Saud had wavered a 
year ago, the pro-Axis revolt in Iraq, 
which later turned out to be the preface 
to Iraq’s entrance into the war on the 
United Nations’ side, might have had 
very different consequences. 

Ibn Saud’s faith in and support of 
the United Nations took courage as well 
as perspicacity when Rommel was in 
the suburbs of Alexandria nearly a year 
ago. It has turned out well for all 
concerned. Currently he is enjoying 
not only the gratitude of the United 
States and Britain, tangibly expressed 
in shipments of gold, grain, and lend- 
lease vehicles, but also of his own sub- 
jects who, in return for the boundless 
power accorded him, expect their King 
to show almost infallible judgment at 
all times, and to enjoy the fruits of it. 


Japan and the Peace 


Much has been thought and said 
on the question of how we shall deal 
with a defeated Germany after the 
war. In contrast, very little atten- 
tion has been accorded the parallel 
issue in the Pacific. Japan must be 
defeated—and completely, but what 
then? Upton Close believes we have 
a democratic mission in the Far East, 
which presents a challenge equal in 


importance to any which Europe may 
present. 

In his challenging book, Behind the 
Face of Japan, Close warns against 
neglecting to consider Japan care- 
fully when we consider the peace 
terms of the future. 


Japan unleashed the most bitter mon- 
ster ever let loose in the bloodstained 
arena of history because it is a monster 
fed for generations on the rotten food 
of race prejudice. Japan imposed upon 
us the greatest war ever fought across 
oceans, the costliest war in men lost and 
captured and naval craft sunk that this 
nation ‘has ever experienced; the most 
upsetting war to our domestic economy 
and habits—as witness the rubber situ- 
ation. There is more to it than that, 
however. Japan’s assault upon the 
United States and Britain, initially suc- 
cessful from mid-Pacific to mid-Indian 
Ocean, was the violent, final period to 
the superior-race status of the white 
race—whose virile citadel had become 
North America. It leveled the prestige 
of the West over the East. 

If we assume that once having broken 
Japan’s power and imposed peace on 
our terms, we shall be through with 
Japan—through with the mentality and 
physical energy of seventy million 
Japanese—we will be repeating the 
mistake which Britain, France, and we 
made after the allied defeat of Ger- 
many in 1917. Repetition of this mis- 
take in the case of Japan would have 
ever greater and more tragedy and 
more costly results than it has in that 
case. Victory then, is not enough. Our 
American democracy came onto the 
stage of history destined to carry the 
banner of the oneness of the human 
family, the banner of peace not war, 
and never before in the evolutionary 
process of nations has any one nation 
had so magnificent an opportunity to 
fulfill its destiny. 

The social adjustment after the war 
can only be made in a world in which 
a confraternity of the snubbed can no 
longer form, a world in which no one 
has the superior advantages enabling 
him to snub, a world in which the 
categorization of “backward” is for- 
gotten. Otherwise, a defeated Japan 
will have little difficulty consorting 
with, and further embittering, two bil- 
lion disappointed Asiatic souls, and 
inciting every other element, which 
wonders who got profit and power out 
of the war. 


Black Market Menace 


To many people it seems a simple 
and harmless thing to buy from black 
markets when ration points have 
been used up. ‘ Of course, the meat 
costs a great deal more but they feel 
that the pleasure of a juicy steak or 
roast is worth it. What they do not 
realize is the terrible danger of ill- 
ness involved. Writing in the cur- 
rent issue of Collier’s, Alan Hynd 
tells what may happen to you if you 
break the law and buy bootleg meat 
on the black market. 

If, several days after eating a rare 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE MEETING. Many proposals have been made for modernization 
of Congress by revising the cumbersome committee system. 


hamburger sold to you without benefit 
or a ration coupon, you begin to have 
abdominal discomfort, lose your appe- 
tite and become unexplainably de- 
pressed, your doctor may find it neces- 
sary to treat you for tapeworm. Should 
you, a fortnight or so after sinking your 
teeth into a porterhouse, purchased 
after a whispered conversation with 
your butcher in the rear of the store, 
find yourself with-a headache, a cough, 
and a temperature, the chances are that 
you have typhoid fever. The flies, which 
wait until summer to put in an appear- 
ance on the black market, are very 
efficient carriers of the typhoid germ. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
for years protected the health of the 
nation by inspecting cows for market 
both before and after slaughter, for 
traces of tuberculosis. What better way 
is there to pick up the disease than to 
eat rare hamburger which contains, 
among other things, the lungs of a 
tubercular cow? 

The only way you can be absolutely 
safe is to satisfy yourself personally 
that the butcher shop where you deal is 
above reproach. Fly-by-night butcher 
shops are mushrooming all over the 
country. In these shops you'll be 
able to get a pound of loose sausage 
or hamburger no matter how great 
shortages are elsewhere. These are 
also the shops that dirty trucks drive 
up to in the dead of night. 

If you really want to stick on the 
safe side, stay within your ration allow- 
ance and deal only with a_ butcher 
whose integrity is not to be questioned. 


Modernizing Congress 


Throughout the present war pe- 
riod, public opinion, mirrored in our 
newspapers and magazines, has been 
turned harshly against Congress. 
Criticism has been leveled at indi- 
vidual members, and at the House 
and Senate as bodies. Some critics 
have gone even farther, and placed 
the blame on the way our legislative 
system is organized. 

Suggestions for modernizing the 
structure and functioning of Con- 
gress cover a wide range. Some ex- 
perts believe the country requires 
nothing less than a new Constitu- 
tion remolding our government in 
the British pattern, with executive 
power drawn from the legislature. 
Most reformers, however, prefer to 
continue our system, making only 
minor changes. 

Some would give members of the 
President’s cabinet seats on the floor 
of Congress with the right to par- 
ticipate in debates on matters relat- 
ing to their departments. Others be- 
lieve red tape could be cut down by 
reducing the number of legislative 
committees, and organizing the com- 
mittee heads into a sort of congres- 
sional cabinet, which would serve as 
an executive board for the whole 
body. Committee heads, under this 


system, would be elected by a party 
caucus. More joint committees, 
through which the two houses could 
compromise differences before a 
given bill came up for vote, have 
also been considered. 


Anglo-Russian Treaty 


On May 26, the mutual assistance 
treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia rounded out its first year of 
existence. Its great significance is 
pointed out in an editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune. The 
Tribune writer says: 


As the Allies approach nearer to vic- 
tory, the Anglo-Soviet treaty acquires 
more and more reality and solidity, and 
appears more clearly as one of the © 
probable foundation stones for the post- 
war world. The Atlantic Charter was, 
after all, only a declaration of two 
statesmen, necessarily somewhat vague 
and elusive, since one of them repre- 
sented a country not then at war. The 
treaty is a far more practical instru- 
ment. 
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V. M. Molotov, Russian Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, who arranged the Anglo-Russian treaty 
together with Anthony Eden. 


It started not with generalized visions 
of the future but with a concrete mili- 
tary alliance. This pledged Russia and 
Britain to take all measures to prevent 
a repetition of aggression by Germany 
and the states associated with her; it 
pledged each to fight if the other should ~ 
be attacked by Germany or her present 
associates and it pledged each not to 
enter any alliance or coalition against 
the other, as well as to work together — 
for the organization of peace and se- 
curity. 

The treaty may raise many questions 
as to future international organization, ~ 
but it starts with a concrete recognition ~ 
of the concrete forces out of which re- — 
organization must come, and for that ~ 
reason it offers probably a better and ~ 
more useful model for further advance ~ 
than does the Charter. It at least © 
prompts a thought as to why the United — 
States should not seek to put her own | 
policy on a similarly solid ground be- ~ 
tween her great Allies. 





